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Remarks on the Common Hydrometer, &c. 
(Concluded from page 16.) 


TABLE NO. 


The specific gravity corresponding with each degree of the hydro- 


meter, from 1° to 200°, for liquids lighter, and for those heavier 
than water. 


— — 


deg. deg. | 
99751 1.00167)| 30).93023)1.05263) 59!.87146)1.10906 


99502 60|.86956/1 11111 
99256 1.00502|| 61).86768 1.11317 


.99010 1.00671}} 33 .92379)1 05821) 62) 86580'1.11524 
.98765 1.00840)] 63].86393'1.11732 
.98522 101010] 35}.91954|1.06194) 64).86207/1.11940 
98280 1.01180} 65|.86021)1.12149 


.98039 1.01351} 37|.91533|1.06572) 66 83659) 12570 


deg. 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


97799 1.01523] 67].85653|1.12570 
97561 1.01695} 68).85470|1.12782 
97324 1.01867 | 40).90909'1.07143| 69).85288 1.12996 
97087 1.02041! 41).90703/1.07334 70 85106) 1.15208 
96851 1.02214!| 42|.90498'1.07527!| 71!.84926 1.13421 
96618 1.02389] 72).84746/1.13636 
96385 1.02564| 44|.90090|1.07913] 73].84567/1.13852 
96154 1.02740] 45|.89888|1.08108] 74).84388.1.14068 
95923 1.02915| 46|.89686 1.08303] 75'.84210)1.14 
95694 1.03092 47|.89485) 1.08499 
95465 1,03270)] 48).89286 1.08696 
952381 03448! 49].89087|1 04711 
9501 2|1.03627)| 50|.88889]1 09091 
| 51|.88691/1.09289 
52).88495) 1.09489 
53|.88:303) 1.09689 
9411811.04348| 54).88106|1.09 
87912/1.10092 
| 56|.87719'1.10 
| 57|.87527| 1.10495 
§81.87336,1.10701 
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TABLE NO. Il.—CONTINUED. 


1126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
132 
133 
134 
135 
156 
137 
138 


88|.81967]1.17187 


deg. 


76045 
75901 
5757 
75614 
75472 
735329 
75188 
75047 


1.26582 
1.26850 
1. 27118 
1.27388 
1.27659 
1.27932 
1 28205 
1.28480 
.74906) 1.28755 
.74766'1,29032 
.74627/1.29310 
74488) 1.29589 
.74549/1,29892 


139 
140 
141 


101 798431. 20405, 
102!.79681)1.20482 


163 


51719421 1.35135 
71684! 1.35747 
71428) 1.36364! 


.74211/1 30152 
74074 1.30435 
.73937)|1.30719 


deg. 
165). 
166). 

169 
170 
171 
172 
173). 


709 37614 


70299|1.39211 
.70175}1.39535 
70052| 1.39860) 
69930] 1.40187 
69808] 1.40515 
174) 69636] 1.40845, 
175|.69565|1 41176 
176). 69444) 1.41509 
177).695 24 1.41844 
178,.69204! 1.42180 
69084) 1.42518 
68966 1.42857 
68846 1.43198 
687 <8 1.43541 
!.68611!1.43885 
68493) 1.44231 
.68376! 1.44578 
68260) 1.44987! 
.68143| 1.45278 
.68027| 1.45679 
67912) 1.45985 
.67797/1.46341 
.67682| 1.46649 
.67567|1.47058 


71813/1.35440 


71301) 1.36674 


.67453]1.47420 


199 1.4925 


711741 "36986 |200! .66667/| 1.50000 


.71048!1.37300 | 


Value in degrees of the New Scale. 
Sulphuric ether (Lowitz) .632, 


Dr. 


Paris .739, 


Dublin .765, 


Edinburg .758, 


233°— 
141+ 


123 


j 
| 
90}. 816 53}1.1764 141.38249 
91|.81466) 1.1787 | 16) 1.38568 
92|.81301/1.1811' 1.38888 
1834 | 
94 .80972 1.1857; | 
95|.80808)1.1881 
96|.80645) 1.1904 
98|.80321)1.1952: 
99) 80161/1.19764 
| be 104).79365|1.20967, 142) .73801/1,31004 
106) .79051)1.21457}|| 144 .73529)1.31979 
107 145! .73394]1.31868 
a 109 .73126'1.32450 
110).78431}1 22449]] 148) .72992)1.39743 
| 149] 72859 
112/.78125]1.22951}| 150} .72727|1. 33m 
113).77959|1 23205}|151 72595|1 33000 
114) 77840)1,23457 || 152).72464]1 33999 
115|.77669} £.237 11 
116}.77519} 1.23967 || 154) 7220211.345_9 
7. 195|.6722511.48148 
120}.76923} 1.25000, 158 196|.67114/1.48515 
121} 76775]1.25261 159 6700911 428224 
16 
1241.76335|1.26050|| 162 | 
125}.76190]1.263160 
ie 
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Spirit of nitrous ether, 71° 
Aq. ammonia, Dublin .936, 27 
London .960, 17 
Muriatic acid 1.16, ~ $3 
Nitrous acid 1.50, 200 
Sulphuric acid 1.848, 275 
100 degrees of the brewer’s saccharometer 
1.100 sp. gr. 544 
38 degrees of Baume’s hydrometer for spirits, 834 
18 degrees of do. 244 


1 degree of the new scale equals 3 of Baume; 
to reduce it to Baume, divide by 3 and add 10, 
72 degrees of Baume’s hydrometer for salts, _ 
equals $00° 
24 degrees of do. 100 
To reduce the new scale to Baumé, multiply 
by 12 and divide by 50. 


Remarks upon the Preparation of the Black Oxide of 
Mercury. By Tuomas Evans.—Read Februray 


28th, 1826. 


‘Tue black oxide or protoxide of mercury is the ac- 
tive constituent of the blue mass, or pilule hydrargyri 
of the dispensatories, the hydrargyrum cum creta, the 
blue mercurial ointments and plasters, and the black 
mercurial wash. In all these preparations, except the 
last, only a small portion of the quicksilver is really 
oxydized. By long trituration with viscid or fatty 
substances, the metal is divided into globules so very 
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minute as not to be discernible by the naked eye; yet 
they may readily be seen with a glass; or they may be 
rendered visible in the blue pill without a glass, by 
washing it in successive portions of clear water until 
the saccharine and farinaceous parts are removed. In 
like manner, if the mercurial ointment is melted by a 
gentle heat, and the supernatant oil decanted, a dark 
blue powder, and a considerable portion of quicksilver 
will remain at the bottom; the blue powder, which is 
the oxide, will be found.to bear but a smal! proportion 
to the unoxydized metal; in the strong ointments, not 
more than about one-fourth. 

The pilule hydrargyri, of the Apothecary’s Hall in 
London, where they have the advantage of appropriate 
machinery, and great mechanical force for exposing 
every particle of the mass most effectually to the ac- 
tion of the atmosphere, and thus promoting the rapid 
absorption of oxygen, is notwithstanding, far from 
being certain in its strength. ‘The minute globules of 
mercury may be readily seen in it with the glass, or 
separated from it by maceration in warm water. 

From one hundred grains.of blue pill which had been 
triturated for many days, twenty grains of running 
mercury were easily obtained, and numerous globules 
were stiil visible in the residaum. This article, pre- 
vious to washing, presented all the appearances which 
usually denote the oxydation of the metal, and was 
pronounced good by those who had employed it in prac- 
tice. One hundred grains of that prepared at Apothe- 
cary’s Hall, London, yielded about the same results. 
The whole quantity of the metal contained in the hun- 
dred grains was 33.333 grains; it is, therefore, proba- 
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ble that not more than one-fourth of it was converted 
into black oxide. 

The difficulty and tediousness of the process of tri- 
turation, by which the dispensatories direct the blue 
pill and ointments to be prepared, have sometimes in- 
duced the operator to add a small portion of sublimed 
sulphur in order to facilitate the extinction of the glo- 
bules. This, however, changes entirely the character 
of the compound, forming an imperfect black sulphuret 
of mercury, and of course, destroys the value of the 
preparation. It may be detected by the d/ack colour 
of the pills or ointment, which, if properly prepared, 
are of a blue colour. 

The various strength and the uncertain effects of the 
different preparations of the black oxide here noticed, 
render it a desideratum in pharmaceutical chemistry, 
to discover some process by which the oxygen and mer- 
cury may be more directly and intimately combined, 
so as to produce a compound of equal efficacy with that 
prepared by the slow and imperfect means of tritura- 
tion. 

The protoxide of mercury was first described with 
accuracy by Dr. Boerhaave, who procured it by enclos- 
ing asmall portion of the metal in a large strong phial, 
and attaching it to the spoke of a mill wheel; the ro- 
tation of the wheel kept the metal in constant agita- 
tion, exposing all its particles to the action of the air 
in the phial, by which means it was converted into a 
dark blue, or nearly black powder, to which he gave 
the name of Ethiops per se. He describes it as des- 
titute of lustre, of a coppery taste, and wholly insolu- 
ble in water. The length of time required for this 
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process induced the idea of obtaining the oxide by the 
use of an acid; and accordingly, the ».trate and mild 
muriate of mercury have been decomposed by an al- 
kali, in order to procure it. The result is a powder 
nearly similar to that described by Boerhaave and by 
Homberg, who obtained it in 1699. M. Guibourt as- 
serts that the compound obtained by this process con- 
tains globules of running mercury, which may be seen 
with a glass, or rendered visible to the naked eye by 
subjecting it to pressure. It seems probable that the 
preparation which presented this appearance to him, 
must have been improperly made, or in some other way 
defective. Of several parcels which I have prepared, 
none have exhibited any globules, though examined 
through a glass of considerable power, nor could any 
be rendered visible, though the article was subjected 
to the force of a powerful screw press. 

In the last (6th) edition of the American Dispensa- 
tory, the black oxide appears to be confounded with 
the hydrargyri oxidum cinereum, or pulvis hydrargyri 
cinereus, which is not the black oxide purely, but a 
compound of this with the triple salt formed by the 
oxide, ammonia and nitric acid. After directing the 
oxide to be prepared by boiling the sub-muriate of mer- 
cury in lime water, it observes: ‘when properly pre- 
pared it is the protoxide of mercury ; but as frequently 
found in the shops, it contains a mixture of the triple 
salt, consisting of oxide, ammonia, and nitric acid.” 
This could not occur in that prepared from calomel 
and lime water, because neither ammoria nor nitric 
acid are employed in any part of the process. The 
powder prepared with the solution of nitrate of mer- 
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cury and the water of ammonia, as directed in the 
fourth edition of the dispensatory, is different, both in 
appearance and composition, from the black oxide pre- 
pared by the other alkalies, and it therefore seems 
proper that it should be designated by a different name. 

The Prussian College direct the preparation of an 
oxide, by precipitating a saturated solution of quick- 
silver in nitric acid, by the water of caustic ammonia, 
as long asa black powder is thrown down. But here, 
again, the triple salt is formed, which mixes with the 
oxide, and yields only the pulvis hydrargyri cinereus. 
The operation, though carefully performed, yielded a 
powder of a beautiful light blue colour, evidently con- 
taining a large portion of the triple compound. 

After repeated experiments with the different alka- 
lies, the following process has been adopted as yield- 
ing a preparation most nearly resembling, in its ap- 
pearance and effects, the oxide formed by trituration. 
Take of sublimed sub-muriate of mercury, four ounces ; 
pure caustic potass, four ounces, water, one pound. 
Dissolve the potass in the water ; if any impurities ap- 
pear, let it stand until the solution is perfectly clear, 
and then decant; mix the sub-muriate with this and 
shake them frequently. Pour off the liquid, and wash 
the precipitate with water, until the muriate of potass 
is totally removed ; dry the residuum with a very gen- 
tle heat. 

The American dispensatory recommends the use of 
the precipitated sub-muriate of mercury, thoroughly 
washed, but not dried, instead of the sublimed sub-mu- 
riate; but experiments made with the former prepara~- 
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tion, did not appear to give it any preference over the 
calomel by sublimation. 

The calomel of the shops, frequently contains a small 
portion of the muriate of mercury. When this is the 
case, on adding it to the solution of potass, an orange- 
coloured or red precipitate is formed with the black 
oxide, which injures the preparation. Particular care 
should therefore be taken not only to procure the best 
calomel, but also to free it entirely from the muriate by 
frequently washing it in boiling water. As the cor- 
rosive sublimate is more soluble in alcohol than water, 
it may be of some advantage to substitute it for the 
latter, toward the close of the process of edulcoration. 

The protoxide of mercury yielded by the process 
here described, is a fine ponderous powder of a green- 
ish black colour, destitute of lustre or odour, of a cop- 
pery taste, and insoluble in water. The relative pro- 
portions of oxygen and metal, which enter into its 
composition, have been variously stated. Fourcroy 
estimated that 100 parts of mercury were combined 
with 4.16 of oxygen. Sir Humphrey Davy and Seft- 
strom give 3.99 as the proportion of oxygen, and the 
Edinburg Encyclopedia puts it at 5. Chevenix com- 
putes that 12 parts of oxygen combine with 100 of 
metal, and the Portuguese chemists state the compo- 
sition at 100 and 8.1. Of these various estimates we 
may assume, as a near approximation to the truth, the 
proportion of 100 parts of mercury and 4 parts of oxy- 
gen. 

Of the medical virtues of this preparation, or the 
comparative effects resulting from its use, and that of 
the blue pill, it will not be expected that I should state 
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any thing from my own knowledge. Dr. Benjamin 
H. Coates, at whose suggestion the article was first pre- 
pared, and who has used it considerably during the last 
seven months, has politely furnished me with the fol- 
lowing particulars. Used as a substitute for calomel, 
it appears to be more apt to vomi‘, and to act more as 
a cathartic, two grains, in almost ~very instance, ope- 
rating several times. The largest dose given by him 
was twenty grains, in a case of puerperal peritonitis, 
and with success. It appears to act more mildly as 
(what has been called) a contra-stimulant, than calo- 
mel. As an alterative, it is beyond all comparison, 
preferable to the blue pill, prepared in the ordinary 
way by trituration, being more certain, efficient, and 
regular. Half a grain is quite a sufficient dose, to be 
taken at bed time, and probably one-fourth of a grain 
might answer the purpose, as this quantity appears to 
be equal in strength to three or four grains of the blue 
mass. 

From these facts it is evident that the black oxide, 
prepared with potass, is a valuable medicine, and pro- 
mises to furnish us with a substitute for the blue pill 
by trituration, which combines the advantage of far 
greater facility of preparation, with equal, if not su- 
perior, medical virtues. 

Vor. L.—G 
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On the Preparation of Goulard’s Extractof Lead. By 
B. Smiru.—Read November 29th, 1825. 


Govtarp’s Extract of Lead is an acetate of lead, 
composed of two proportionals of protoxide of lead 
= 224, and one of acetic acid = 50. It is directed, 
in the pharmacopeias, to be prepared by boiling one 
gallon of distilled vinegar on two pounds of litharge. 
This process is objectionable, both on account of the 
waste of litharge and the uncertain strength of the 
acid, and consequently of the preparation. Accord- 
ing to Philips, when the acid is of the specific gra- 
vity 1.007, the extract will have the specific gravity 
1.220, and when the former is 1.009, the latter will 
be 1.509. Scheele prepared this salt by allowing a 
solution of sugar of lead to act, for a day or two, on 
a plate of lead. Thenard obtained it, boiling 150 
parts of litharge in a solution of 100 parts of sugar of 


. lead. In the ‘*‘ Manuel de Pharmacien,’ this salt is 


directed to be prepared by dissolving 100 parts of 
crystallized acetate of lead, and boiling it with 33 
parts of protoxide. The liquor is to be filtered and 
reduced to the specific gravity of 1.267. (30° Baumé.) 

Sugar of lead is a binacetate of lead, composed (when 
crystallized) of one proportional of protoxide = 112, 
one of acid = 50, and three of water = 27. The ad- 
dition of one proportional of protoxide = 112, will 
convert this salt into an acetate, similar to the Gou- 
tard’s Extract. The following formula is accord- 
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ingly suggested as being founded on correct principles, 
and yielding, at once, a solution of the proper, and of 
an uniform strength. 


Binacetate of lead, crystallized, 15 ounces, troy. 
Protoxide of lead, 9 ounces, troy. 
Distilled water, «4 pints. 


Boil them together for fifteen minutes and filter. 
The filtered liquid will weigh about five and a quarter 
pounds, is transparent, colourless, and of the specific 
gravity of 1.267. (30° Baumé.) 


On Extract of Quinine. By Joun Farr.—Read De- 
cember 27th, 1825. 


An article under the above name having been used 

- to some extent in this city and vicinity, it is due to the 

medical public that they should be made acquainted 
with the method adopted for its preparation. 

In the summer and autumn of 1823, a season pecu- 
liarly memorable to the Philadelphians by reason of 
the alarming prevalence of intermittent and other fe- 
vers, the sulphate of quinine was first successfully pre- 
pared here. By adopting the methods laid down for 
the preparation of this article, I soon discovered, after 
separating two or three crops of crystals, much qui- 
nine still remained, in combination with resinéus and 
colouring matter, in the form of a thick dark brown 
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liquid, but, in consequence of its viscidity, very diffi- 
cult of separation. 

The idea suggested itself that this residuum might 
become an efficacious medicine in the form of an ex- 
tract, (a form by no means objectionable when exhibit- 
ed in pills,) which would be less expensive to the pa- 
tient, and equally efficient by an increase of dose; an 
important desideratum in consequence of the extensive 
prevalence of the disease amongst the poorer class of 
citizens. 

I carefully reduced, by evaporation, some of this 
liquid to an extract, which I left with Mr. D. B. 
Smith for the purpose of trial by some of his medical 
friends. Dr. Emlen, being apprized of it, was the 
first who prescribed it, and was pleased with its effects 
in doses of two grains each ; he afterwards diminished 
the dose to one grain, but did not find it succeed; he 
accordingly reverted to the original quantity of two 
grains, and, with few exceptions, discovered the hap- 
piest effects from its exhibition, and, that it is in no re- 
spect inferior to sulphate of quinine. 

Drs. Parish and Wood were the next to make use 
of it in their practice, and found the results equally 
successful; afterwards it was prescribed by several 
other physicians, which occasioned a demand for the 
article equal to what we were able to furnish. It will 
be recollected that the extract could be obtained only 
in proportion to the quantity of sulphate of quinine 
prepared, and this proportion varied according to the 
quality of bark made use of. 

From the finest kinds of bark the extract resulting 
would be about as one to four; but from the more in- 
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ferior kinds the proportion was larger. From that 
time to the present, the article has been prepared sim- 
ply by the careful evaporation of the residuary liquor 
of the sulphate of quinine. From its deliquescent cha- 
racter, it is probable that the acid may exist in a little 
excess, which would thereby present the quinine con- 
tained in it, in the state of a super-sulphate. 

It must be admitted that the name given to this pre- 
paration is not a scientific one, but the fear of select- 
ing such an one as might possibly lead to a mistake in 
dispensing, by its resemblance to any other officinal 
medicine, seemed to warrant the deviation from the 
scientific course. 

If this communication, relative to an article which 
is believed to be altogether American, is deemed worthy 
of publication in your Journal, it is cheer*ully tendere@ 


to the committee. 


Qn James’? Fever Powders. By Dr. Samvuex Jack- 
son.—Read December 27th, 1825. 


Tue fever powder of James, that gained so muci. 
reputation in England, was esteeme an active pre- 
paration. It was accused of producing, at times, very 
violent effects, and was even opposcd, by some, as a 
dangerous medicine. 

Dr. George Pearson, who undertook te analyse this 
preparation, found it to consist of oxide antimony 57, 
phosphate of lime 43, = 100. Antimony combines with 
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oxygen in different proportions. 'Thenard makes four 
oxides, but it is generally, and, for pharmaceutic views, 
may always be regarded that there are only two: the 
per and the protoxide of antimony. The first consists 
of antimony 73}, oxygen 263, = 100; or, 1 atom metal 
= 44, 2 atoms oxygen = 16, = 60, weight of atom of 
peroxide. The last consists of antimony 84.62, oxy- 
gen 15.38, = 100; or, 1 atom metal = 44, 1 atom oxy- 
gen = 8, = 52, weight of atom of protoxide of antimony. 
Now, the first of these, or the peroxide, is perfectly in- 
ert, as has been frequently demonstrated ; on which ac- 
count, the antimonium calcinatum, which is a peroxide, 
was omitted in the Pharmacopeia Londinensis of 1809. 
{t is the protoxide and its combinations alone that 
possess active powers. Dr. Pearson, in his analysis, 
did not determine which of these oxides existed in the 
James’ powders he examined, and, consequently, it 
was left by him very imperfect. 

It was from this analysis of Mr. Pearson that the 
formula for preparing the oxidum antimonii cum phos- 
phate calcis of the Edinburgh, and pulvis antimonialis 
of the London and Dublin pharmacopeeias, was adopt- 
ed. It consists in heating sulphuret of antimony and 
hartshorn shavings, mixed together in a crucible, until 
vapours cease to arise. The remainder is then reduced 
to powder, and exposed to a white heat for two hours. 

This preparation has been so generally adopted in 
the place of James’ powders, that, in this country, the 
last are rarely to be met with. It is evident, however, 
from the high temperature employed, that the anti- 
mony must be oxided to a maximum, and that the pro- 
duct is the peroxide, and, of course, wholly inert. 
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That such is the fact has been demonstrated. Mr. 
Phillips mentions that, in consequence of Dr. Elliot- 
son having exhibited one hundred grains pulvis anti- 
monialis without effect, he examined two different par- 
cels, and found, in each, the antimony was in the state 
of peroxide. 

Dr. Paris; in his Pharmacologia, asserts, “that ex- 
perience has established the fact, that James’ powder 
is less active than its imitation,”’ and in a note to the 
article pulvis antimonialis, vol. ii. p. 277, line 2, in 
which hé notices Mr. Phillips’ observations, he re- 
marks that ‘ii will be difficult for the chemist to per- 
suade the physician, that he can never have derived 
any benefit from the exhibition of antimonial powder.” 

To ascertain whether the pulvis antimonialis would 
produce any well characterized operation on the sys- 
tem, I requested Dr. Whight, resident physician to the 
Alms House, to administer it in large doses. On the 
12th, inst. it was given to a patient, whose stomach was 
in good condition, and who complained only of a slight 
pain in the hip, in the dose of ten grains; no effect re- 
sulting, in an hour fifteen grains more were given, and 
proving without any operation, in.an hour twenty 
grains in addition were administered, making forty- 
five grains in three hours, without the slightest effect. 

To another individual, whose stomach and general 
health was equally favourable to test the powers of this 
preparation, 3iss. were given at adose. A single eva- 
cuation, by stool, succeeded in some hours, but which 
cannot be said to have proceeded from the medicine: 
no nausea or other effect was produced. 

To another patient 3ii. were given every hour, unti! 
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5vi. had been taken. No particular’ disturbance of 
any function was occasioned by it. 

The above experiments, corroborating the statement 
of Dr. Elliotson, and being in strict accordance with 
the chemical analysis, must place beyond all manner 
of doubt that the pulvis antimonialis, prepared accord- 
ing to the directions of the English colleges, is an inert 
and wholly useless preparation, which should be ex- 
punged from the lists of the pharmacopeia. 

Dissatisfied with the analysis of Mr. Pearson, other 
chemists undertook to determine the composition of 
James’ fever powders with greater accuracy. Mr. 
Phillips states that he found it to be a mixture of per- 
oxide of antimony and phosphate of lime, in the fol- 
lowing proportions : peroxide antimony 56, phosphate 
of lime 44, = 100. 

M. Pulli, a chemist of Naples, also subjected James’ 
powder to a very rigorous analysis, and obtained re- 
sults somewhat different from those ef Dr. Pearson, 
or of Mr. Phillips. The constituents, he ascertain- 
ed, were, in thirty-eight grains: perox. antimon. gr. 
xiv., phosphate of lime gr. viii., sulphas potasse, gr. 
ix., potassa, containing protoxid. antimon. gr. vii. 

He proposes, in consequence, a new formula for its 
preparation. He directs sulphuret antimony two parts, 
phosphate lime, calcined, one part, nitrate potash, four 
parts; powder and mix them together ; put them into 
a covered crucible, and expose them to a strong heat. 

In this process the nitrate of potass and the nitric acid 
are decomposed. Part of the oxigen of the acid com- 
bines with the sulphur of the sulphuret and forms sul- 
phuric acid, which unites with part of the potash to 
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iorm sulphate of potash; the other portion of the pot- 
ash, now free, acts on the antimony oxided to a mini- 
mum and retains it, while the larger portion of the 
antimony of the sulphuret is oxided to a maximum. 

M. Pulli asserts, that, on analysing the product of 
this process, he obtained the same results as from the 
analysis of James’ powders. The quantity of protox- 
ide is, however, so small, that no very decided opera- 
tion can be expected from it. 

From all the observations and experiments that have 
been made, it is very evident that the James’ powder, 
as well as its imitation, can be of very little utility, 
and that the same reasons that led the English col- 
leges to discard the antimonium calcinatum, or dia- 
phoretic antimony, once so famed for its usefulness in 
febrile diseases, apply equally to these preparations. 


On the Syrup of Garlic. By Danrex B. Smirn.— 
Read December 27th, 1825. 


Syrup of garlic is one of the preparations of the 
London Pharmacopeia of 1745, and, although reject- 
ed in the revised code of the London, is adopted in 
those of the Dublin and United States Pharmacopeias. 
As ‘it is now kept in our shops, and prescribed by the 
physicians, it is important that it be judiciously pre- 
pared. All the pharmacopeias order it to be made 
by macerating a pound of fresh garlic in two pounds 
of boiling water, and making the infusion into syrup 

Von. I.—H 
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by adding two pounds of sugar to one of the liquid. 
I have found the syrup so prepared to become mouldy, 
and to lose much of its smell and taste. Desirous of 
avoiding these inconveniences I prepared a vinegar of 
garlic, and from that a syrup, according to the pro- 
portions used in making vinegar and syrup of squills. 
Acetic acid is the proper solvent of the acrid princi- 
ples of both these bulbs; the syrup thusamade is much 
richer with the flavour of the garlic, and, in propor- 
tion to its strength, is less offensive than when made 
with water, and it does not mould or injure by keep- 
ing. The following formule are, therefore, submitted 
to the College as proper substitutes for the syrup of 
garlic of the American Pharmacopeia: 


Vinegar of Garlic. 


B Recent bulb of the garlic, 6 ounces. 
Distilled vinegar, 3 pints. 
Proof spirit, 4 fluid ounces. 
Macerate the garlic for four days in a glass vessel, 
frequently agitating it; then express the acid, and add 
the spirit after the feces have subsided. 


Syrup of Garlic. 


R Vinegar of garlic, two pints. 
Refined sugar, three and a half pounds. 
Dissolve the sugar in a gentle heat so as to form a 
syrup. 
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On the Lytta Gigas. By Dr. Jackson.— 
Read December 27th, 1825. 


In the early part of last summer, a species of can- 
tharides was imported into this city, under the name 
of East India flies. Being perfectly strangers, none 
of the apothecaries were disposed to purchase them, 
although offered at a much lower price than the com- 
mon cantharides. A sample of them was obtained and 
tried at the Alms House. They proved to be exceed- 
ingly active as vesicatories, and the whole were pur- 
chased for the use of the infirmary of that institution. 
They have been constantly employed since that time 
without a single failure. They produce a vesication, 
in general, much earlier than the Spanish fly, and, 
from being found so much more active, only half the 
quantity is added in making the emplastrum cantha- 
rides. 

As it is understood that more of these flies will be 
imported, I have thought it would be useful to commu- 
nicate to the college the above information, with a spe- 
cimen for the cabinet, and a description of the insect. 

It is the Lytta Gigas. The colour is a deep azure 
or sea blue; all parts of the insect, head, elytra or wing 
cases, body, and legs, are of the same colour, with the 
exception of the under part of the chest, on which there 
is a brown spot. Its size is from three quarters to an 
inch in length, being nearly twice the size of the lytta 
vesicatoria, or cantharides. ‘They have little or no 
odour. 
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All of the species of the genus lytta arc, I believe, 
endowed with vesicating properties. We have several 
that are natives, and which are found, at times, in 
quantities sufficient to make their collection an object ; 
such is, particularly, the lytta vitata, or th. common 
potato fly. From some comparative experiments I 
made, several years since, I found this, species more 
powerful than the common run of the cantharides of 
the shops. Mr. Say discovered, in one of the expedi- 
tions under Major Long, a new species, which he has 
named Lytta Nuttale, after Mr. Nuttal, and which, he 
informed me, he ascertained to be very powerlully ve- 
sicating, and might be collected in considerable quan- 


tities. 


On Spurious Antimony. By Daniex B. 
-Read November 29th, 1825. 

As one of the objects for which the College of Phar- 
macy was instituted is the inspection and oversight of 
the drug market, it may be worth while to record the 
following circumstance. 

A large quantity of ore was brought to this port 
during the present year, from one of the West India 
islands, which was invoiced as antimony, and some of 
it was actually sold as this article. A specimen of the 
ore is herewith presented to the college, a slight ex- 
amination of which will satisfy the mineralogist that 
it is a sulphuret of lead in small scaly or granular con- 
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cretions. To remove all doubt I exposed the ore to 
the action of the blov:pipe, and obtained the globules 
of metallic lead which accompany the specimen pre- 
sented. It is but justice to the merchants to whom the 
cargo was consigned, to add that, as soon as the mis- 
take was detected, the article was withdrawn from the 
market and exported to Europe under its proper name. 


Remarks upon the Prepdration of Black Drop, and 
the Acetic Tincture of Opium. By Tuomas Evans. 
—fRead March 25th, 1826. 


Te Lancaster or Foulke’s black drop has been es- 
teemed superior to other preparations of opium, in 
consequence of its being less apt to produce constipa- 
tion of the bowels, sickness of the stomach, or those 
distressing nervous affections which sometimes super- 
vene the use of the gum itself, or the common tinctures 
of it. 

Acetic preparations of opium have long been cele- 
brated. As early as the time of Van Helmont, direc- 
tions were given for preparing a tincture of opium with 
the juice of quinces; and the Anodynum specificum Pa- 
racelsi was compounded with the juice of sour oranges 
and quinces ; and as these preparations were to be fer- 
mented, the product would be acetous acid. It is pro- 
bable that the recipe for the medern black drop was 
taken from one of the above prescriptions. The pre- 
paration of this article was kept secret for many years, 
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but the recipe having come into the possession of Dr. 
Armstrong, he very obligingly gave it publicity, and 
it is now copied into most of the pharmacopeias. Its 
active ingredients appear to be opium, acetat of mor- 
phium, and a small portion of the oil of nutmeg. 

The directions given for the préparation of the black 
drop, in Paris’ Pharmacologia, Coxe’s American Dis- 
pensatory, and the Pharmacopeia of the United States, 
are all substantially the same; and as we propose of- 
fering a few remarks upon the subject, we shall copy 
from the latter work. It is as follows, viz. 


‘* Vinegar of Opium, commonly called Black Drop. 


Take of Opium, half a pound, 
Vinegar, three pints, 
Nutmeg bruised, one ounce and a half. 
Saffron, half an ounce; 
Boil them to a proper consistence ; then add, 
Sugar, four ounces, 
Yeast, one fluid ounce. 
Digest for seven weeks, then place in the open air 
until it becomes a syrup ; lastly, decant, filter, and bot- 
tle it up, adding a /itt/e sugar to each bottle.” 


The first inconsistency which presents itself in this 
recipe is the name given to the compound : ** Vinegar 
of Opium” should mean, simply, a solution of opium 
in vinegar; but the article ordered is a compound syrup 
of opium, with nutmeg and saffron; it is, therefore, 
evidently incorrect to call it the vinegar of opium. 

The direction to ‘‘ boil the ingredients to a proper 
consistence” is entirely indefinite; and the strength of 
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the black drop will necessarily vary, according as the 
ideas of operators may differ in regard to the consist- 
ence which is proper. One person may think it of “a 
proper consistence’? when a fourth of the menstruum is 
evaporated ; another not until one half of it is dissipat- 
ed; and hence the proportion of opium, contained in 
any given quantity, will be subject to correspondent 
variation. 

After it is brought to *‘a proper consistence,”’ we are 
told to *‘ digest for seven weeks, and then place in the 
open air until it becomes a syrup.”? The digestion for 
seven weeks appears to be quite unnecessary. ‘The 
proportion of opium to the vinegar is so great, that 
only a small part of it can be dissolved, and as vinegar 
is a ready solvent of opium, it would soon become sa- 
turated ; all the purposes, therefore, of the tedious pro- 
cess of seven weeks digestion would be fully accom- 
plished by the previous boiling. As the oil of nutmeg 
is volatile, and will be easily evaporated, the process 
of boiling, and subsequent exposure to the air, must 
nearly or quite dissipate it, so that if any benefit is 
expected to result from its entering into the compound, 
this would probably be lost. It would seem more pro- 
per that the minute division of the particles of opium 
should be effected by trituration, instead of boiling, 
and the article thus made would be equally safe and 
certain in its strength, since the opium is princi- 
pally held in suspension. ‘* Placing it in the open air 
until it becomes a syrup,” involves the same uncer- 
tainty as “boiling to a proper consistence.” The 
term syrup is used to designate liquids which differ 
greatly in the degree of their fluidity from a thin liquid, 
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to one little less dense than an extract, and conse- 
quently the strength of the black drop will be subject 
to variation, according to the ideas which the operator 
may entertain of the proper consistence of a syrup. 

Lastly, we are directed to ‘‘ decant, filter, and bot- 
tle it up, adding a little sugar to each bottle.” The 
same vagueness and uncertainty which mark the for- 
mer part of the recipe are likewise evident here: it is 
astonishing that directions so extremely indefinite and 
improper, for preparing an article powerful and even 
dangerous in its effects, should have been transcribed 
into professional works, without the smallest animad- 
version upon their incorrectness. What we are to un- 
derstand by ‘‘a little sugar,” or of what capacity 
“the bottles’? must be to which that Jittle is to be add- 
ed, we are not informed, both of which circumstances, 
it is evident, will affect the strength of the medicine. 
The article is already evaporated to the consistence 
of a syrup, consequently, any quantity of sugar, how- 
ever ‘‘ little,’ which is added, will increase its bulk, 
and if the bottles in which it is contained be small, 
and **a little sugar added to each one” as is directed, 
the relative quantity of opium will be materially dimi- 
nished. We cannot see the propriety of adding any 
sugar, since the formula is already “a syrup.” 

The introduction of yeast into the compound appears 
also very unnecessary. Its use can only be, we ap- 
prehend, with a view of producing fermentation; but 
as the menstruum used is vinegar, the necessity for 
fermentation is done away. 

Paris’ Pharmacologia and the American Dispensa- 
tory direct the acetic solution of opium to be “ boiled 
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to a proper thickness ;’’ and after adding “a quarter 
of a pound of sugar and /wo spoons-ful of yeast, set the 
whole in a warm place near the fire for six or eight 
weeks, then place it in the open air until it becomes a 
syrup.”? These directions are equally indefinite and 
improper with the former ; in one respect they are more 
so, since they state the quantity of yeast at the uncer- 
tain measure of ‘‘ two spoons-ful,”’ leaving us to choose 
between large and small, table and teaspoons. It is 
not pretended that the strength of the preparation 
would be materially altered by the use of either of them, 
but it is certainly improper to give the direction for 
preparing so active and important a compound in such 
ambiguous terms. The American Pharinacopeia has 
amended this article by changing the measure to one 
fluid ounce. 

It will require but a moment’s reflection to convince 
us that the practitioner of medicine can never know 
what quantity of opium he is giving, when he prescribes 
this inelegant, unscientific, and uncertain preparation. 
He may either give so much as to produce far greater 
effects than he anticipates, or while endeavouring to 
guard against this, he may find that the quantity or- 
dered is inefficient. The danger of using the black 
drop is greatly increased by the fact, that a large por- 
tion of the opium which enters into its composition, is 
undissolved and merely held in suspension by the sy- 
rup. It will consequently subside towards the bottom 
of the vessel containing it, leaving the superior por- 
tions of less than ordinary strength, and as these are 
poured off, the remainder may contain doud/e or treble 
the proper quantity of opium. It is true, the dispen- 
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satories direct the syrup to be ** fi/tered,’’ but it is ob- 
vious that it would not pass through any filter, the 
pores of which were small enough to detain the minute 
portions of undissolved opium. The article when 
prepared according to the pharmacopeia, a/ways con- 
tains a considerable volume of suspended opium. 

It needs no argument to show that the black drop 
should no longer be recognized as an officinal prepa- 
ration. As the acetic compounds of opium are acknow- 
ledged to possess, in some cases, a decided advantage 
over all others, it seems desirable to substitute for the 
black drop a tincture, which shall possess those advan- 
tages without the objections to which that prepara- 
tion is liable. Some years ago Dr. Joseph Hartshorne 
directed the preparation of such a tincture, according 
to the following recipe, viz. : 


Turkey opium, ii. 

Strong vinegar, 3 f. xii. 

Alcohol, Z f. viii. 
Lriturate the opium with the vinegar ; add the alcohol 
and digest with gentle heat for ten days; then filter 


through paper for use. 


This tincture has been extensively used in this city 
and other places, and is found to possess all the vir- 
tues of the black drop. Those who prefer the addition 
of the aromatics, may prepare it by putting in half an 
ounce of nutmeg, bruised, and one drachm of saffron. 

One fluid drachm of the simple tincture yields by 
evaporation, 3.5 grains of hard extract, of a dark 
brown or nearly black colour, shining fracture and 
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extremely bitter taste. The common tincture of opium 
(laudanum) contains only 2.3 grains of extract to the 
fluid drachm; it follows that the acetic tincture con- 
tains 9.6 grains more of the extract, in every fluid 
ounce, than laudanum. Its strength, in proportion to 
the latter, is as fourteen to nine. 

The extract obtained by evaporating the acetic tinc- 
ture, furnishes a very convenient mode for exhibiting 
the preparation in pills or powders. It is known by 
the name of acetated extract of opium, extractum opii 
acetatum. 

From several experiments, which I have made, it 
appears that the proportion of extract yielded by this 
tincture, is affected in some measure, by the strength 
of the vinegar. Acetous acid dissolves a larger portion 
of opium than either alcohol or water. Of sixty parts 
of opium which were digested for several days in py- 
roligneous acid, fifty were dissolved, and, after the so- 
lution had been filtered through paper, were obtained 
by evaporation, in the form of a shining dark brown 
extract. Sixty parts of opium treated in the same 
manner with alcohol and water, each yielded only about 
half the quantity of extract. 

As the vinegar of the shops is often impure and con- 
tains but a small portion.of acetic acid, I would sug- 
gest the propriety of forming a menstruum with puri- 
fied pyroligneous acid, water, and alcohol. I have 
accordingly prepared an acetated tincture of opium by 
the following recipe: _ 
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Pure pyroligneous acid, 3 f. v. 


Water, 3 f. vii. 
Alcohol, viii. 
Turkey opium, Zii. 


Mix the acid, water, and alcohol, and triturate the 
opium with the compound; digest with a gentle heat 
for ten days or two weeks and filter through paper for 
use. | 

The pyroligneous acid which I used was perfectly 
transparent and colourless, and contained about 30.5 
per cent. of acetic acid, one hundred grains of it re- 
quiring 87.5 grains of crystallized sub-carbonat of soda 
to saturate it, which is about six times the quantity 
required by good vinegar. 

The tincture prepared by this recipe yields, by eva- 
poration, thirty-two grains of hard extract of opium 
to the ounce ; its strength, compared with laudanum, is 
about as sixteen is to nine. 

Where an aromatic tincture of opium is wanted, the 
following recipe will furnish an elegant preparation, 


VIZ. 
Pure pyroligneous acid, 3 f.v. 
Water, 3 f. vil. 
Alcohol, 3 f. viii. 
Turkey opium, ii. 
Nutmeg, bruised, 38. 


Cardamom seeds, bruised, 3ii. 
Mix the acid, water, and alcohol, and triturate the 
opium with the liquid ; add the nutmeg and cardamom ; 
digest for two weeks, then filter through paper for use. 
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Jbservations on the Expressed Oil of the seeds of Cro- 
ton Tiglum. By Joun Frost, F.L.S. M.R.I. 


Mr. Frosr states that the plant is a shrub, seldom ex- 
ceeding ten feet in height, of the class Moneecia and order 
Monadelphia, and ef the natural order of Euphorbiz. 

The male flowers consist each of a cylindrical calyx, which 
is five-toothed. The corolla consists of fiveypetals of a straw 
colour, and there are from ten to fifteen stamina. In the 
female flowers the calyx is many-cleft and reflected under 
the germen. There is no corolla, but there are three bifid 
styles. ‘The capsule is tri-locular and smooth; each loculus 
contains one seed. The seeds are somewhat concave on one 
side and convex on the other, and they are of a brownish 
yellow colour. The leaves are pointed, nerved, serrated, 
supported on long petioles, and stand in alternate order. 

The expressed oil of the seed is entirely soluble in ether 
and oil of turpentine, and partially so in alcohol. One hun- 
dred grains of the seed were digested in three drachms of 
sulphuric ether, specific gravity .71, and afforded twenty-five 
grains of fixed oil. One hundred grains of the oil yielded 
21.5 grains of an acrid matter soluble in alcohol and ether, 
and 78.5 grains of inert fixed oil. 

It has been recommended to administer the oil in the form 
of draughts, by combining it with mucilage of gum arabic and 
mint water, by some, and an alcoholic tincture by others; 
both which modes of exhibition are in the highest degree ob- 
jectionable, as they produce a great sensation of heat about 
the fauces, which can be al by the patient through the 


alimentary canal. The best manner of giving it is in the® 


form of « pill, as by that means the unpleasant feeling about 
the throat isavoided. The tiglium oil seed which is on sale, 
is frequently admixed with olive, castor, or rapeseed oil. 
Out of nearly ninety species of the genus croton, this is 
the only purgative species. 
The expressed oils of the seed of three species of Jatropha, 
the J. multifida, J. curcas, and J. pandurzfolia, have been 
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examined, and possess strong cathartic properties which, no 
doubt, pervade the whole family. These oils have nearly 
the same chemical habitudes as that of the seed of the cro- 
ton tiglium. A similar principle exists in the seed of seve 
ral species of ricinus. 


Simple process for obtaining Meconiate of Morphia.—The 
following process is by Dr. Giuseppe Meneri: reduce good 
opium to powder, put it into a paper filter, add distilled 
water to it, and slightly agitate it; in this way, wash it till 
the water passes through colourless ; then passa little diluted 
alcohol through it; dry the insoluble portion (now diminish- 
ed to one-half’ ip a dark place; digest it, when dry, in strong 
alcohol for a few minutes, applying heat; separate the solu- 
tion, which, by cooling and after evaporation, will yield well 
crystallized meconiate of morphia of a pale straw colour. 


Necessity of water in the preparation of Lead Plaster. 
Attempting to form lead plaster, the emplastrum plumbi of 
the Pharmacopeiz, without the use of water, steam being 
the source of heat, I was surprised to find, after several hours, 
during which time the litharge and oil had been kept at a 
temperature of 220°, or thereabouts, and constantly stirred, 
not the slightest appearance of combination; upon the addi- 
tion of a small quantity of boiling water, the oil and oxide 
immediately saponified; water appeared, therefore, to be 
essential to the formation of the plaster. It also appeared 

robable, the oxide might be in the state of hydrate; to as- 
certain if such were the case, I precipitated, by potash, the 
oxide from a quantity of acetate; the precipitate, when 
washed, was dried by a heat of 220° till it ceased to lose 
weight; one hundred grains, heated to redness in a tube, 

ave off nearly eight grains of water, and assumed the orange 
* colour of litharge; the recently precipitated oxide was there- 
fore, no doubt, an hydrate; part of which, with somewhat 
less than two parts of olive oil, without any addition of wa- 
ter, at a temperature of 212°, formed, in half an hour, per- 
fect plaster. Each of these experiments has been repeated 
with precisely the same results. I am induced to mention 
this fact, because all pharmaceutical writers limit the action 
of water to that of keeping down the temperature. 
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On Caoutchouc.—Mr. Faraday, having examined the sap 
of the tree which furnishes the caoutchouc, found it te con- 
tain, in 1000 parts, 


Pure caoutchouc, - - - $17 

Albuminous precipitate, - 19 
Peculiar bitter colouring matter, a highly azo- ‘ 
71.38 

tated substance, and wax, - - 

Substance soluble in water, not in alcohol, 29 

1000 


The fluid was a pale-yellow, thick, creamy-looking sub- 
stance, of uniform consistency. It had a disagreeable aces- 
cent edour, something resembling that of putrescent milk; 
specific gravity 1.01174. Exposed to the air in thin films 
it soon dried, losing weight, and leaving caoutchouc of the 
usual appearance and colour. 

[t is coagulated by heat and alcohol. 

By mixing the sap with water no other change took place 
than mere dilution. When the pure or diluted sap was suf- 
fered to remain at rest, a separation took place; the opaque 
portion contracted upwards, leaving beneath a deep-brown 
transparent solution. By repeated washings in water the 
cacutchouc was obtained pure, without any alteration in its 
original state. When thus obtained it is a soft white epaque 
mass, which becomes, when perfectly dried, transparent and 
colourless, resembling exactly a piece of clear strong jelly. 
{t has a very adhesive surface, which it retains after many 
months exposure to the air. Its fresh cut surfaces, pressed 
together, also adhere with a force — to that of any other 
part of the piece. A strip of it, boiled in a solution of pot- 
ash so strong as to be solid when cold, was not at all affect- 
ed by it, except that its surface assumed a pearly appearance ; 
no softening, above what would have been produced by wa- 
ter, occurred. It consists 0! 6.812, or nearly eight propor- 
tionals, of carbon, and 1.000, or seven proportionals, of hy- 


drogen. 

No means which have yet beer discovered seem com 
tent, when the caoutchouc has once been aggregated, to re- 
store it to its pristine state. Previous to its aggregation it 
may be either scented or coloured. A solution of camphor, 
in alcohol, was added to water, so as to precipitate the cam- 
phor in a flocculent state; a little of this was added to some 
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of the pure caoutchouc in water, well agitated, and then co- 
lated ; the caoutchoue obtained was highly odourous. 

In the trials made to give it colour, the body colours were 
found to answer best. Indigo, cinnabar, chrome-yellow, 
carmine, &c. were rubbed very fine with water, and mixed 
well with pure caoutchouc; the solution was then coagulated, 
and perfectly coloured specimens were obtained. 

A portion of well-washed milky caoutchouc being added 
to olive oil, and the two beaten well together, a singularly 
adhesive stringy substance was produced, which, holding the 
water diffused through it, assumed a very pearly aspect, 
stiffened, and was almost solid; upon being heated so as to 
drive off the water it became oily, fluid, and clear, and was 
then a solution of caoutchouc in the fixed oil. On adding 
water, and stirring considerably, it became adhesive as be- 
fore. 


Oil of turpentine was imperfectly miscible with it. 
London Journal of Science, No. 41. 


Corrected Views relative to Picrotoxia and Menispermic 
Acid.—M.J. L Casaseca has made a particular examination 
of the Cocculus Indicus, with a view of confirming the re- 
sults obtained by M. Boullay. The latter chemist concluded 
from his first experiments on the berries, that they contained, 
amongst other things, malic acid, and a bitter venomous 
crystallizable substancee ; but since then he has concluded, 
that the acid is distinct in its prapeetes from all others, and 
has been by him, therefore, called the menispermic acid, and 
the bitter principle he has considered as a new salifiable base, 
classing with the vegeto-alkalies, and has named it picrotozia. 

M. Casaseca, in his experiments, made expressly with a 
view to the integrity of these two substances, has come to 
very different conclusions on the subject, and gives his rea- 
sons, which seem good ones, for so doing His results ge- 
neralized are, t. That there is no such acid as the menisper- 
mic: 2. That the properties attributed to it, and which in- 
duced M. Boullay to consider it as a new vegetable acid, 
are due to a mixture of sulphuric acid with a particular or- 
ganic matter: 3. That picrotoxia does not possess alkaline 
properties, and should not be considered as a new vegetable 
salifiable base, but as a particular bitter vegetable principle, 
as M. Boullay at first announced.—.4nn. de Chimie, xxx. 
307. 
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